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ABSTRACT 

Two basic developments during the. late 1960s and • ' 
eairly 1970s will h^ve long-terB consequences for higher education in 
the United Statfes. The first is the striking change in populat^ion 
trends; the declining birth rate reached a low of 15.6 live births 
per 1,000 population in 1972. The second factor examined is the 
apparent shift in attitude toward college going among the traditional 
group of college-^age persons. These two factors will obviously not in' 
themselves account for all of the changes that will take place in 
higher education before the year 2000^ but numbers of students yho 
finally enroll will always establish the context within which " ^ 
institutions must develop strateg'y, and' will set the parametrers 
within which changes will be effected. In reporting on the recent 
literature in these areas, the repott makes no attempt to establish 
specific projections for any group of institutions, much less any 
individual institution. It does, however, examine' the predictions of 
several other sources. The report examines the traditionalvpool from 
which college enrollments are drawn and the expanding college going, 
pool, the "new student," and its impact on both public and private 
institutions. (JBP) ' . 
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Preface 

this is one of six monographs vritfen during the period ccverit^g the latter 
half of 1974 and the first months of 197^, and that review developments in American 
higher educatioli through." the mid-1970^. The sources have been articles and books 
published in large part betleen 1964 an^ 1975. Writing during this period has been 
voluminous,- augmented in the last five years by the many. reports, staff studies 
and other project prompted by, or related to, the work of the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education. The output has been so great that it is difficult for the 
college administrator, 'much less a faculty member involved in his own disciplin/, 
to view the literature in any bro^d perspective. 

• When the Lutheran Education Conference of North- America established its / 
Commission on the Future in 1972, it developed a series of proposals for projects 
that would result in documents useful for planning .gmong the college^ related to 
— tlieTi^itheran Church. One of the resources requested by the Commission on the 

Future was an overview of the current status of higher education in the United States 
as that was reflected' in the cor{temporary literature. In addition, the Commissioh 
requested that this overview be particularly directed to the "implications for 

> 

planning, for the Lutheran colleges.- 

In early 1974 I wag asked to undertake this particular phase of the work of 
the Commission. Aft^r the Commission approved a 'preliir.inary outline, a^d after I 
had completed certain other commitments, including meetings in Germany and Switzer- 
land in June, 1974, I turned to th^ -development of these monographs. I had consider- 
ed assembling the materials in a single and fairly brief report. As the-writing*" 
progressed, however, it became obvious that I would not be able to complete the 
work, at least tEo my satisfaction, in a single document. After making several 
revisions in the format, I decided on six monographs, five of which would deal with 
general topics, and the sixth of which would focus upon -the colleges related to the- 

1 ' . 
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'Lutheran Educational Conference of North America. The Commi^stojg on the Future 

reviewed drafts, of four of the monographs in October, 1974 and approved the continu- 
ation of the work, i , ' - / 

The six monographs are being issued under ^e general title of Trends in 

American Higher Education: A Review of Recent Literature . The titles of the s£x 
monographs are: ^ • . ^ . 

No; 1 Trends in /jnerican Higher Education: A Review of Recent 

Literature—Enrollments ^ , 

No. 2 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent 
Literature—Students in the 70s • 

No. 3 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent 
Literature—Covefnance (Organization and Administration) 

/ 

No. 4 Trends in Americar\ Higher Education: A Review of Recent 
Literature-^Instructioxial Tr^igrams 

No. 5 Trends in American *Highcr Education: A Review of Recent 

Literature— Financing the Program , • - 

No. 6 Trends in American "Higher Education: A Review^'of Recent 

Literature—Implications for the Predominantly Undergraduate 
Church-Related Institution 

The monographs,' while each ok them is fairly lengthy, do not pretend to present an 

exhaustive analysis of all of the literature that has been produced. The selection ^ 

of books and articles from which the ipaterial is drawn was arbitrary. These are 

Athe items considered by the author to b^ of significance and that were readily 

accessible to •him and that would appear to be i'eadily accessible to those who would 

< 

be using the monographs. Each monograph provides a substantial cross-section of 
the writing and opinion on each of the topics j The sixth monograph draws upon the 
preceding five monographs and attempts ta outline specific implications for planning 
for predominantly undergraduate church-related institiitiq^. It will be noted that, 
and this is particularly the case forthe'most recent information, the monographs^ 
draw heavily upon the Chronicle of Higher Education . The Chronicle provides the 
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most up-to-date references on the items coveted; some of the references are take 

r 

from issu^es in December 1974 and January 1975 1 



--Ailan 0. Pfnister 

Professor of Higher Education 
University of Denver 
January 1975 




Declining Birth Rates and' Other X)ptions to the Traditional^lleg^^ 

Key Factors in Future Planning? ' - t ) ^ 

In proposing policies relating to the future development of I higher Education in 
the United States,^ the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education pre^cted jthat the 
three decades before the yeat 2000 will be a time of substantial inno^iatibn a 
- change. 

The next three decades are likely to be a period of substa/tiu. 
innovation and change in the organization and structure pt higlier 
education comparable in significance to two earlier per;tods of ^ 
change^ The first was the period following the Civil War when 
many of the leading colleges were transformed into universities^ 
. The second was the period since thh end of World War II, which 
was characterized not only, by rapid enrollment increases and a 
. steady increase in this year of the public institutions in total 

, ' enrollment, but also by the emergence of planned state systems of 

•public higher education and of the publid two-year community 
.college as the mo^t rapidly growing ^ type of institution.! 

Among the changes the Commission anticipates are: (1) a movement toward a more 

"free-flowing pattern of participation spread 'over a broader span of years," 

(2) 'the combining of work experience with a more extended collegiate attendance, 

(3) the .giving of more attention to Career goals, (4) .the broader development of 
open universities and external degree systems, (5) 'and the introduction of other 
approaches to flexibility. The final repor.t of the Commission refers to the same 
possibilities but characterlzfes the 1970' s as a time during which higher education 
moved "from golden kge to time of troubles. ''2 

While the fiua.l^ report goes on to explore a humber of additional issues, both 
Coamiission volumes call attention to tyo basic developments during the late 1960s 
and early 1970s that wi^ have long-tepn consequences for higher education in the 
United States. First, there has b^en"^ striking change in' population trend^lh 
1972 the birth rate_^in the United States appeared to have reached the lowest In the 
century,- 15.6 live births per 1,000 population. Moreover, the actual number of live 



births in 1972- was the lowest in 27 years. In 1945, with a smaller population bas^ 
and a higher birth rate, the number of live births recorded Was' 2,858,000 and the'">y^ 
following year the number increased to 3,411,000. By way of comparison, in l972 
the number of live births recorded was' 3,256,000, more than 1945., but less than 1946. 
Thi^ Recline in birth rates in the United States began in 1938 when the rate dropped 
below 25 per 1,000 which had been reached in 1952 and sustained through 1957-. More 
recent data show a continuing de'cline. By the end of 1973 it was reported that 
American women were having onlyA.9 chll.dren each. Insufficient to replace the 
present population. 3 ' . . 

The second significant fafctor fs an apparent shift in attitude tm^ard college- 
going.' The Carnegie CommlssiJn observes that there has been a shift away from 
formal programs in higher education to a wide range of other kinds of postsecondary 
learning. The National Commif slon on the Pinanclpg of Postsecondary Education ' 
reports the same phenomenon and calls attention to the growth of the "noncol leg late" 
sector -df education. The latner Commission, on the basis of a' review of recent 
studies comments that data Inflicate "that -the college-going rate has risen slowly 
during the past two decades atid may decline somewhat during the next two decades."^ 



There may already be a hint of the decline in college-going in recent reports of the 
Bureau of the Census. In 1971 some 53.1 percent of the high school graduates 
attended college that same year, but in 1972 the estimate was 48.8 percent, lower 
than at any point in recent years. And the proportion of 18-24 year old persons 
enrolled in college was lower in \^72 than in 1971.5 Data' for 1973 indicate alsd 
that the percentage of 18- and 19-^ear.-olds ^entering college has continued to decline 
since 1971.^ , * ■ 

These two factors, declining bitth rates and the decreasing proportion of the 
traditional age group enrolling in college, will obviously not in themselves account 
for all of the changes that will take place in higher education in the next three 



decades* The value society places on advanced education, the availability o£ 
financial resources, the perceived needs of .society, these and other factors will 
also influence the direction^^olleges and universities will take. But numbers of 
students who finally enroll will always establish the context within which instit- 
utions must develop strategy and will set the parameters within which changes will 
be effected^ As population expert Philip Hauser observes, the current and predicted 
changes in population have implications not only for the size of enrollments but for 
the "composition and characteristics of the enrollees" and "for the curriculum at 
all l^els of schooling, and especially, perhaps, for 'secondary and higher 
educational institutions."^ 

In the pages that follow, we ex^ne these two factors, t^;ie declining birth 
rate with its impact upon the traditional source of college-going persons and the 
apparently chahging patterns in college-going. In considering the implications of 
these factors for higher educational institutions in general and particularly for 
undergraduate private colleges, we are mindful Of the difficulty in predicting how 
any group of institutions, rijuch less individual institutions will fare., To be sure, 
soiue recent state-wide enrollment studies have established 5- to 10 year projections 

for individual institutions. Ronald Thompson has made projections ^for public and 

J, 

private colleges and universities state by state. ^ But, wifh John K. Polger, we are 
sobered by the knowledge that the Carnegie 63mmissidn within two years (1971 to 1973) 
revised its projections dowm^ard by 12 percent to 1980. And, as Folger points out, 
the Carnegie Commission's projections "were very carefully done, utilizing the best 
available projection methods. "^ 

As numerous reports and articles have documented, higher education in the 
United States has experienced an almost continuous growth pattern since its 
establishment with the founding of Harvard in 1636. Planning aiiong higher te^0akit)n- 
al institutions, such as it was, has long been based on the assutaption that 

• ■ \ \ 
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continuing growth is inevitably. In the early 1970s, hpwever,,an increasing number 
of voices question the standard assumptions. Even the .earlier Carnegie report, 
whose enrollment projections were subsequently reducedJ as Folger n^te^s, raised a 
strong caution against assuming continuous growth. I /- 

■ 

Higher education in the United States comprised a continuous 
rapid gror^th segment of the nation ^or more than three centuries. 
During that time, it has experienced steady enrollment increases 
at a rate faster than the expansion of American society generally. 
Over the past century, in particular, enrollments in higher 
education have doubled jugular ly every 14 to 15 Wears. But never 
again. 10 \ 

^ \ 

The report goes on to predict only a 50 percent increase between 1970 and 1980, no ' 
increase in 1980-90, and a 33 percent increase in 1990-200ol Subsequently, as we 
have already no-ted, the Commission revised the projections fbr 1970-80 downward by 
12 percent. 

The annual meeting of the American Council for Education! ^n 1970 focused on the 

theme, "Higher Education for Everybody?" While the major addresses seemed to reply 

in the affirmative, the bases for the responses wer^a far from Consensual. The 

editor of the -Volume publtehed subsequently observed: \\ 

Surprisingly, the \f firmative answers arise not out oi a common 
set of premises norj out of a grand design within whicH^^tne 
practices are found/ to be good and practicable and others are 
* not. Instead'. ..we ^see... quite different premises abouc\ higher 

education set forth by authors who, despite their differences, 
conclude that expansion is desirable and, under certair 
circumstances, may be feasible. H ^ 

It was in exploring the feasibility of the further expansion of th\s enterprise that 

several contributors pointed up the difficulties faced. James L*. Wilier, 3x1 

^ < i \ 

contended that the year 1970 marked the end of a 25 year ^period In American higher 

education "during which the outstanding characteristic has been unprecedented 

growth. "12 observed that as a result of the growth, the relation$hips of higher 

education to society had been fundamentally altered. But an era has Wded as we 

observe a "reduction in the rate of enrollment growth, leveling-off of federal 
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financial support. . ./and/ the search for better ways of sensing a-nc^megting } . 

students' educational needs," and these new developi^/snts "pose unfatail\ar 
challenges to administrators wliose earlier experiences ^had prepared them instead 
to. cope with challenges of growth. "^^ 

rtin Tro^ similarly reflecre^ upon the patteni of aroxTth in the past and. 
went on fco write thfit "the signs are growing that the^^oture of higher education 
will'not be an extrapolation of the past." Indeed, his own prognosis was that, 

• ..as a result of^ a number of forces both, internal and , 
external to the university, there will be over the next few 
years very marked discontinuities in the developmeat of these 
institutions, and that the form the Americ^ system of mass 
^ education for* increasing number^ and proportions of the group 

aged eighteen to twenty-two or twenty-four will take becomes 
more problematic. 

An early report on enrollments for the fall of 1974 found a mixed picture. 
There were increases among some^ -sectors, but, as the writer of the report notes, 
the increases were "far from universal." From a surv^of 800 private colleges and 
universities undertaken by the Association of American Colleges, it was found that 
approximately half of the institutions experienced increases, 25 pexfcent remained 
the same, and 25/percent decreased in enrollment. The American Association of / 
State Colleges and Universities earlier reported on 241 state institutions and 
found 47 percent expected enrollmen^ts to increase, 30 per^cent expected to remain 

A ' 

the same and 27 percent predicted decreased enrollments. The same issue of the 
Chronicle^ of Higher Education in which the report appeared carried a .stor^ of how 
oiTe private women's college had increased the freshman class by 170 percent. 

When the National Center for Educational Statistics released preliminary ' 
figures on the fall 1974 enrollments, . it was found that there had actually been 
more o^ an increase" in enrollment between 1973 and 1974 than between 1972 an^ 
1973.17 In the" fall of 1974 enrollment in American higher educational institutions 
had passed the ten million mark with a total of 10,231,878. ^is was more than half 



a mUflLion above 1973 and an. in?reas^ of 5^5 percent. Between 1S7.2 and 1973 tjhe 

increase was only 396,510, approximately 4.3 percent over 1972, The major factor in 

.\ , ^ ^ f ' ' ^ • • 

the 1974 increase appeared to be du^ to the presence of ^ darger number of women on 

,the campusesT more than 60 percent of the, additional students wer^ women. Public 

institutions increased by 6.3^percent and private institutions by 3.0 [percent. 

^ \ ^ : ' " ) 

Public two-yqar institutions reported an increase of 17.3 percent.. Tnese increases^ 
.occurred w&en the estimated number of high school graduates increased pnly^by 1.7 
percent bet^7een 1972-73 and 1973-74. . 

With such mixed evidence, it ^s exceedingly difficult to^preidibt, enrollments 
for the next decades. Still, perhaps we can describe what seem tq be , the best 
judgments at this time and urge i^tidividual institutions to examine, trends in their 
own enrollments, assess the'lspecial factors which may be operat;ing ^ithin and ' ^ 



proceed^more systematically in developing plans for the, immediate and llpnger-tyrm 
future. i 



^ The Pool from Which College Enrollments are 'Traditionally Drawn 



By convention we have been accustomed to think or^ersonr within the ages' of 
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18' to ^1 years or 18 to 24^eaj:s as the "college agfe" groups, and most projeottbps 
of enrollment refer to thes^ groUps or r^ovk with ratios employing one or the otheir 
of these age groups. This is not to say that all persons enrolled in colleges fall 
within these age ranges,»*but it is to recognize that in the past the irfajpri'ty of 
college students have been in the range , of 18 to 21 years or 18 to 24 years. ^ ,in^ 

• y ' ' ■ ^ - . . ^\ 

most currently used projections it is^a^^um^d that even with shifts In the paittern 
of college-going these ranges will coritinue to ba useful in predicting enrplli^ents 



for planning purt>oses. John Folger suggests that more elaborate cohort methWs of 
projection '*have not proved demonstrably better than the ratio mj^thods for Joti^-run 
projections" and he is prepared to use the ratio method, at lea^t as a beginning 
point. , • \ , \ ' ^ ' 



Based upon dat^ collected for 1^71^ it appears that 58.4 percent erf the * 
students enrolled in higher jfedu^^onal institutions were between 18 and 21 years 
of age and that 76.8 percent fell within the range, of 18 to 24, Only 3,5 percent 
were less than 18 years of age> and 19.7 percent were 25 yeats of age or older. 
Thus, while the ranges of 18 to 21 or^8 to 24 do not include all students, the 
latter do:p§ include over threfe-quarters of those currently enrolled in degree-credit 
courses. Particularly, when one is considering the entering student, it appears 
reasonably accurate to use, 18 years as the most common age of entirance.^^ 

While definiti^jjEL^data were not readily available for any extended span of 'time 
for this reviex^y, th^re may be some indication in data for recent years that the 
average age of persons attending college is increasing. By comparing a report for 
1971 with the same data for 1968, we find that 63.6 percent of the college studeut 
four years earlier were in the range of 18 to 21 years of age, while the range of 
18 to 24 years tpcluded 78,7 percent. A slightly, larger percentage were found 
within the 16 and 17 year range in 1^68 than in 1971, 4,1 percent compared to 3.5 
percent. ^The portion of students 25 years and older was less in 1968 than later, 
17.1 peTcent in comparison to 19.7 percent. 20 The change in the relative 
proportions of 'students over the four years is made clearer in Table \. 

^ Table 1 

J COMPARISON OF AGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS, 1968 AND 1971 



Age Ranges of College Students 


Proportion of Enrolled Stddents 
Within Each Age Range 


1968 1971 


16 a;id 17 years 
* * 18 and 19 years 
20 and 21. years 
22 to 24 years\ 
. 25 to 29 years ^ 
30 to 34 years 

Total 


4.1 3.5 
36.8 .33.7 
26.8 24.7 
15.1 18.4 
11.6 13.2 

5.5 6.5 


100.0 100.0 ^ 



Educational Stat^.stlcs, Digest of Educational Statistics . 1970 (Washington^ D.C, 
Government Printing Office, 1970), p. 73 and in the 1972 edition, p. 81. 
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In a' report' issued late in 1974 there ^eems to be further evidence of the increase 

in average age. In 1947 persons 25 to 34 years old const^tute^ 18 percent of 

rest dent (as distinct from the totals shown above) students; in the fall of 

t973 they constituted 22 percent of the resident enrollment. ^1 

The shift, largely in the recent past, to a more diverse student body^ in terms^ 

of age Ifetfds substance to Todd Fumiss^ more s^feeping statement that: 

•••higher education in the United States must make a long overdue 
• effort to redefine "the college student." Today's working definition . 
is based on an out-of-date stereotype— •the full-time undergraduate 
resident in a four year college. . ./We need' to7 look at our students 
as they actually are: some young, some older, some highly skilled, 
some wedded to nontraditional cultures, some intellectually far 
beyond introductory college work. Recognition of their real 
characteristics will call for the establishment of a variety of 
untraditional programs and, in turn, a 'reversal of the recent ' 
trend of institutions that house them to become more alike. 22 . 

In a subsequent section of this monograph we shall examine, to the extent that data 
are available, the possible impact of assuming that a larger portion of college- 
attenders will be drawn from other tban the more traditional 18 to 24 years of age 
^ cohort. In this section we shall examine some of the projections based upon the 
more traditional age group. 

In the final repprt of the Carnegie Commission, Priorities for Action^ data 
from reports of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, are combined in a single b'asic table 
shoTTlng birth rate and number of li^ve births'* from 1910 through 1972. Also included 
are projections developed by the Bureau for 1972-73 through 1992-93. In 1972 the 
BulfSait'^developed two new sets of projectipns. Series E and Series P. These were 
developed ^ the basis of the striking chapge in birth rates in 1972 whidi revealed 
that the earlier projections, Series C and Series D, were already, in error. The 
assumptions in C and D were that fertility rates would be 2.8 and 2.5 average 
number of births per w^man, respectively. In ia72 these rates appeared unrealistic, . 
and E and P were developed on 'the assumption pf fertility rates of 2.1 and 1,8, 
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respect ively*23 Because the tAble developed by the Carnegie Commission 
provides a useful point at which to initiate a discussion of the pool of 
prospective students in the decades to come, it" is reproduced .below. 



Table 2 

BIRTHRATE AND NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS, UNITED STATES, 1910^ TO 1972 
AND PROJECTIONS 1972-73 to 1992-93 



PROJECTIONS 







UVE 






LIVE 






LIVE 






BIRTHS 
(IN 






BIRTHS 
(IN 






BIRTHS 
{\\f 




BIRTH- 


THOU- 




BIRTJK. 
RATE ^ 


THOU- 




BIRTH- 


THOU- 


YEAR 


RATE* 


SANDS) 


YEAR 


SANDS) 


YEAR ■ 


RATE 


, SANDS) 


1910 


f 30.1 


2.777 


1951 


24 9 


3.823 




SERIES D 


1920 


'^V*27.7 


2.950 


1952 


25 1 


3.913 








1930 


''^21.3 


2,618 


1953 


25 0 


3.965 


1972-73 


17,1 


3.581 


igtii 


20.2 


2.506 


1954"- 


^5 3 


4.078 


1977-78 


19.9 


4.416 


1932 


' 19.5 


2.440 


1955 


25.0 


4.'104 


1982-83 


20.9 


4.949 


1933 


18.4 


2.307 


1956 


'25.2 


4.218 


1987-88 


19.7 


4.945 


1934 


19.0 


2.396 


1957 


25 3 


4.308 


1992-93 


18.0 * 


4.788 


1935 


187 


2.377 


1958 


24.5 


4.255 




SERIES E 


, 1936 


184 


2.355 


1959 


24 0 


4,245 








1937 


18.7 


2.413 


1960 ' 


23.7 


4.258 


1972-73 


15,5 


3.242 


1 1938 


19.2 


2.496 


1061 


23.3 


4.268 


1977-78 


17 2 


3.773 


( 1939 


18.8 


2.466 


1962 


22 4 


4.167 


1982-83 


18.2 


4.190 


' 1940 


19.4 


2.559 


1963 


21,7 


4.098 


1987-88 


17.3 


4.165 


1941 
1942 


20 3 
22.2 


2.7d3 
2.989 


, 1964 
1965 


21 0 
194 


4.027 
3.760 


1992-93 


15.7 3.948 
SERIES F 


1943 


22.7 


3.104 


1966 


184 


3.606 








1944 


21.2 


2,939 


1967 


17.8 


3,521 


1972-73*^ 14.8 


3.112 


1945 


20.4 


2,858 


1968 


17.5 


3,502 


1977-78 


15.7- 


3.417 


194a 


24.1 


3.411 


1969 


17.7 


3.571 


1982-83 


16.2 


3.674 


1947^ 


26.6 ^ 


3,817 


1970 


182 


3.725 


1987-88 


15.3 


3.598 


1948 


24 9 


3,637 


1971 


17 2, 


3.554 


1992-93 


13.9 


3.365 


1549 


24.5 


3.649 


1972 


15.6 


3.256 








1950 


24 1 


3,632 















*tive births par 1.000 population 



Source: Carnegie Conmiission on Higher Eddcation, Priorities for Action ; 
Final Report of the Carnegie Conmission on Higher Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973, 96) 
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What becomes apparent from the examination^ of the table is that by 1979-80 

there will be fewer p^ersons 18 years old thait in 1974 and that at no time after 1980 \ 

and through the rest of t]ie century will there be as many persons 1§ years old as 

there are i?x 1974. This generalization is based upon the following line of 

reasoning. Those who are 18^ years old in 1974 were born in 1956, We note that in 

1956 the number, of live births was ^4,218,000, From 1956 until 1962, the number of 

live births iiicrea^ed beyond that number, with some little variation, each year? 

Beginning in 1962, however, the number decreased almost every year, and the lowest 

number was recorded in 1972, Information on trends beyond 1972 indicates a 

continuing decrease in live bi:?ths through^ 1974. Assuming the same mortality rate, 

we can expect from these data that the nuusber of 18 year olds will increase each 

year until 1980, when those born in 1962, the year in which the number of live • 

births began to decrease, become 18. Thereafter, beginning in 1980, the number of 

18 yqar olds will decrease, and based on data now available, the number will 

decrease through 1992, when those born in 1974 reach 18. / 

If, going beyond 1992, we use either Series E of Series F of the prbjectiona / 

developed by the^Bu^eau of the Census, it is clear that through the rest of the 

century the number of persons 18 years old will never reach the level of 1979. On 

the basis of the experience of the las|-few years, the SeVies E or Series F^ 

projections appear to be more realistic than the e^rjLier projections given In 

•» ' * » 

Series D. - * 

• *• 

Another analysis by the Bureau of the Census carries forward the data on births 
to projections of the numbers of persons in age ranges appropriate t;o high school 
and college at^<^lidance.2^ The table is reproduced below. From this table it is 
clear that* the number of persons of high school age (14-17 years old) has been 
increasing regularly, except .fbr some decrease in 1950, from 1920 -to the present 
date and -will continue to increase until ^he late 1970s, when the decrease shown in 
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the data. on/birth rates, in Table 2 begins to hdve an effect on the population 

/ - ■• ^ " 

group. Tne same, trends are apparent, coining af^somewhat later dates for the 

person^ of college age (18-21 years old and 22-25 years old) in the early 1980s, 

Table 3 ' • ' 

PERSONS 14 TO 25 YEARS OLD, BY AGE, 1920 TO 1972 AND PROJECTIONS TO 1985 

(In- thousands) \ 



Year 



14 to 17 
years old 



\18 to 21 
years old 



22 to 25 
years old 



1985 

1984. 

1980. 

1976. 

1975. 



(project 



t^0tl)>. , 



1974 , 

1973 , 

1972 (eatitnate). 

197V 

1970 (census)... 



I960., 
1950.. 
J940., 




14,252 
14,001 
15,516 
16,734 
16,826 

16,817 
16,645 
16,429 
16,157 
15,844 

11,162 
8,473 
9,720 
9,341 
7,736 



15,026 
15,608 
16,819 
1«,574 
16,318 

15,964 
15,632 
15,203 
14,902 
I4,6t3 

9,440 

8,998 

9,754' 

9,027 

7,344 



16,774 
16,899 
16,652 
15,361 
15,039 

14,754 
14,464 

13,367 
12,631 

8,711 
9,607 
9,166 
8,523 
7,597 



Source: 1973 to 1985 unpublished projection consistent with Cuirrenfe Population 
Reports , Series P-25, No^ 493. 1970 to 1972 consistent with Current Population ^ 
Reports ,^ Series P-25, No. 483. 1920 to 1960 complete count census data. 1950 to 
1972 dat^ include Armed Forces overseas. 1971 and 1972 data as of April U 1920 
to 1970 /data as of census dat6. 1973 to 1985 projections as pf July 1. /Source: 
U.S. Department of, Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Characteristics of Aitierican ' 
Youth: jl972 . Current Population Reports, Series P-23, no.J44, March, 1973 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing. Off ice, 1973), p. 7';/ 
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The same conclusions are reached in the- projections of the number of high 
school graduates presented in a recent edition of Pro lections of Educational 
Statistics. 25 There, it will be seen that the number of high schoot-graaCates 
continues to increase after 1973-74 until 1977-78. The number then decreases 
slightly in 1978-79 and continu^ to decrease through the rest of the years shoira in 
the table. Indeed, for 1982-83, the number of graduates fall back to approximately 
what it vas in 1968-69. 

Thus, by whatever method of analysis one might employ, it becontes abundantly 
clear that the pool from which colleges and universities have traditionally drawn 
the major portion of their enrollments, while continuing to increase slightly during 
the 1970s, will take a decided turn downward in the 1980s. Table 2 shows that the 
number of persons 18 years old (typical age for admission to college) will begin to 
decrease in 1980 and, if the Series E or P projections of the" Bureau of the Census 
obtain, will not during this century return to the 1979 level. Table 3 shows that ^ 
the age group 18 to 21 years old begins to decrease in the early 1980s and by 1985 
will be fewer in number than in 1972. The publication. Projections of Educational 
Statistics to 1982-83 shows that the numbeV of persons in the high school graduating 
classes beginning to decrease in 1978-79 and by 1982-83 falling below the number in 
1969-70-; The projections for the 1980s for any of the groups shown in Tables 2 and 
3 can be taken as fairly well established possibilities, because the basis for each 
projection is the number of persons currently known to exist. 

After 1990 we enter the realm of speculation, because we must make guesses 
about birth rates and about numbers of persons yet unborn. We have suggested that ' 
"the Bureau of the Census has provided a reasonably "realistic" series of guesses in 
its -Series F projections. A recent article by Richard Berendzen uses the Series C 
(2.8 average births per woman) and the Series E (2.1 average births per woman) 
projections to shot; graphically the po'ssibilities beyond 1990.26 The Series C 
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projection shores a distinct tise in the IS to 24 year group after 1990, However, ' 
even the Census Bureau, statisticians suggested the need to consider lower estimates 
such as might be reflected in Series 2 and Series F (1.8 average births per woman). 
And Berendzen observes that in 1975' the birth rate had already fallen below the 
replacement rate of 2.1. 

We would also note, with Berendzen, that the college-age group comprised in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s an abnbrcally large portion of the U.S. populatioii but 
that by 20'00, under almost any circumstances, youth will be a distinct minority. 
Berendzen suggests, "Thus it would appear that insofar as a youth culture arises 
from the presence of large number of young people, the dominance of youth is ended 
for the rest of this century.." In the 19§0s the dominant group will be the pre- 
middle-agers, those in the late 20s and mid-30s. Yet, for the next several decades, 
the "dominant cohort. . .will be composecl.of the same individuals— the youth of the 

late 1960s grcnm older. "^^ ' ; 

** * . ' 

The College-Going Portion of the Traditional Age Groups 

V I' 

Describing the way in which the pool from which college students have been 
drawn traditionally will change in the next two decades is relatively straight- 
forward. We ki^w the number of live births through most of 1974, and we can be 
reasonably sure, barring some catastrophe, how many persons of 18 and above there 
will be each year- for the next two deca^des. When we begin to estimate how many 
persons frocr-the pool will actually enroll, we enter a more complex arena. Until 

1972 the proportion of college age youth actually entering college had, with some 
little fluctuation, grown at a fairly Weady rate. But In 1972, and apparently in 

1973 as well, t^i^-proportion declined, I Is this a temporary decline, or is it 
indicative of a changed attitude on thejpart of college-age youth toward college- 
going? 



\ 
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The manner in which the ratio bet^jeen' the number of persods enrolled in 
colle|es and the number of persons aged 18 to 21 or 18 to 24 lis consistently 
increased for a century is well documented. Drawing from publications of the 
Bureau of the Census, the Carnegie Commission has provided suianaries based both on 
the 18 to 21 year old group and the 18 to 24 yeal group. Prim 1870 to 1970 the 
■ratio has increased from 1.7 to 47.6 in relation *to the 18 tb 21 year group and 
from 1.1 to 31.7 In relation to the 18 to 24 year group. ' The Commission in 1971 
projected an increase in the ratio to 59.2 in 1980, to 67 .4^ in 1990 and to 72.6 in 
2000 (in relation to the 18 to 21 year group) or to 39,5 ift 1980, to 45.0 in 1990- 



and to 49.4 in 2000 (in relation to the 18 to 24 year gro 
together with earlier population projections, led 197 



projections of enro^jaents of 13,015,000 in 1980, of' 12,654,000 in 1990 and of 

16,55^,000 in the year -2000. However, by 1973 the cdrmmistion was prepared to revise 

' ■ ■ i 

■ the estimates downward; the bases for the downward revision, which led to a ' 

reduction of 12 percent by 1980 and over 20 percent by 2C00,' were a slight downward 

adjustment of high school graduation and college entra^ice rates, an assumption that 

the proportion of bachelor's recipients that would contiiiiue into postbaccalaureate 

work would remain at the i969 level, and that the use of the Census Bureau's Series 

E projectiono would be mor'g appropriate. 29 The latter factor had the greatest 

effect on the enrollment projections. The Commission is still assuming a continuing 

1 

increase in the enrollment Iratio. The two sets of projections are sho*n below. 



.)^^ Thesrf ratios, 
to the Commission's 
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Tab.i^e 4 

OPENING FALL- EKROLIilENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION, BY LEVEL, 
ACTUAL 1970; AND PROJECTErr 1980 TO 2000 
. (IK THOUSANDS} 



PERCENTAGE CHANGE 





1970 


1980 


1990 


2000 


1970- 

1980 


1980- 
1990 


1990- 
2000 


PROJECTION -1 —PREPARED 
















IN 1971* 
















TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


8,649 


13,015 


12,654 


16,559 


50.5 


-2.8 


30.9 


PREBACCALAUREATE 


7,443 


11,082 


10,587 


14,123 


48.9 


-4.5 


33.4 


POSTBACCALAUREATE ; 


1,206 


1,933 


2,068 


2,436 


60.3 


7.0 


17.8 


PROJECTION II— PREPARED 
















tN 1973+ 
















TOTAL ENROLLllEI^ 


8,649- 


' 11,446 


10,555 


13,209 


33.3 


-7-. 8 


25.1 


PREBACCALAUREATE 


7,443 


9,720 


8,882 


11,221 


30.6 


--8.6 


26.3 


POSTBACCALAUREATE 


1,206 


1,726 


1,673 


1,988 


43.1 


-3.1 


18.8 



*See Caimegie Commission on Higher Education, New Students and Nct Places (1971). 

Refeirred to in that report as "Projection C" 
+Carnegie Ccmimission staff, 1973 . t 

/^Source: Carnegie Cornmission on Higher Education, Priori tieq for. Action: Fin^l 
Report of .the Carnegie Cotpmission on Higher Education (New York: IIcGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 197.3), p. lOpJ ] ^ ~ ~" 

Notice that in these projections, even with the increasing tatio of persons 
attending to the college age group, bQth the 1971 and 1973 estitnates show numerical 
decreases in total enrollment between 1980 and 1990. 

The National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, reporting 
at the close of 1973, compared three sets of projections, th6se of the Office of 
Education, of the Carnegie Commission (revised figures) and those of the Bureau of 
the Census. Of the three sets, the projections of the Carnegie Commission, even 
when revised downward, continue to be the most optimistic. ^0 The Comparison 
developed by the Postsecondary Commission is shown in Table 5. 



*^ LJ 



^ Table 5 

m^ROLLMENT PROJECTIONS FOR 'THE COLLEGIATE SECTOR, 
DEGREE AND NONDBGREE CREDIT, FALL 1970 TO 1990 
• (Individuals) - 



Year 


Office of 
"Education 


Carnegie 
Conanissibn 


Census 
Series E-2^ 


1970 
1975 
1980 
1985 
1990 


8,581,000 
9,802,000 
10,517,000 " 


^,499,000 
11,446,000 
lb; 5^,000 


9,147,000 
10,284,000 
10,2Q7,000 
; 10^397,000 



I' . 

U.S. Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
2I973. 

Carnegie Commission Projection II, Priorities for Action; Final Report 
j Of the Carneg ie TnWQQ-tnn, 1973. ' tT 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Population Estimates and Projections: 
Projections of School and College Enrollment, 1971-2D00" (January 1972), 
mid-range estimate. ^ 

/Source: National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, 
Financing Postsecondarv Education C^ashington, D.C.; Government Printing Office, 
1973), p. 23/ I I 

" * • i ' " ' ■ ! ' 

While in each set of projections tfiere is an aEjsumption that the ratio of 4'' 
college attenders to the number of persons 18 to 21 pr 18 to 24 will increase, even ' 
that assumption is under question. At least, it seei^is clear that the ratio cannot 
increase in the next few decades as rapidly as it did between 1960 and 1970, when 
the ratio (based 6n the 18 to 21 year group) grew from 33.8 to 47.6, or 13.« ' 
percentage points (40.8 percent increase in percentag^), although under the Carnegie 
Commi8sior| assumptions, it should increase 11.6 percBitage points (47.6 to 59.2) 
from 1970 Ito 1980. A number of recent reports of the Lreau of the Census ^suggest 
there is a|ready somewhat of a reversal in the ratio. One r^rt shows that while 
there has been a slight decline between 1968 to 1971 (£tom 54.8 to 53.1) in the 
proportion of high school graduates attending college the same year, the change 
•between 1971 and 1972 was striking, from 53.1 percent .tol 48.8 percent. . There has 
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been a decline for both tnale and female, but the decline has been especially sharp 
for the male, dovn from 62.3 percent in 1968 to 57.4 percent in 197f and 52.4 
percent in 1972. Another report shov7s that whereas the percentage of persons 18 
and 19 years old actually enrolled in college increased from 28.8 to 39.0 from 1963 
to 1969, there was a slight dg^ease in 1970, some recovery in 1971, but anotjier 
and larger drop in 1972, from 38.0 percent in 1971 to 34.7 in 1972.32 The Bureau 
of the Census has also reported that for high school seniors in October,.^ 1973 'the 
proportion definitely planning to attend college decreased between studies maie in 
1972 and 1973.33 

Whichever of the several projections one uses, it would appear tl?at 
^institutions which view enrollment declines or a leveling off in the mid-1970s as a 
temporary phenomenon are unrealistic. For most institutions drawing on the 
traditional pool of students the enrollment will decline or at least level off. 
Only if institutions can attract new clientele or compete more effectively in an 
increasingly competitive situation \rLll they experience significant increases in 
their own enrollments.^ And, the desire to improve selectivity, often expressed, 
seems to be. unrealistic. Individual institutions by exercising special effort may 
be able to mcnre against the general trend and because of excellence of program or 
student interest in the cur^culum they may be able to attract more "qualified" 
students. The general situation, however, will not be of this type. 

In 1968, Humphrey Dp6rmann, Director of Admissions of Harvard College from 
1961 through 1966 published a study in which he sought to establish a correlation 
bet^7een SAT scores and family incoyie and then to predict from among, the total high 
school graduates ho^; many could be^ included in particular cohort based on academic 
Ability and financial level. Institutions could then estimate the pool from which 
their particular pool of. entering students might be drawn. Using data from 
Educational Testing Service and the College Entrance Examination Board, he developed 
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some estimates of the proportion of high school graduates within each of^the several 
levels of the SAT scores. Then, employing census data,' he estimated the proportion 
of families within each of several^ncome levels. His next step wa^^o relate 
these two sets of data in order to 'indicate the proportion of individuals, who would 
fall xiTithin a certain range of SAT scores and whose families were located V7ithin a 
certain income level. The results of his calculations^ are illustrated, in Table 6. . 

In order to update the tables, ene wduld have to review current ranges of SAT 
scores, since the ones on which he based his table grew out of studies made in 1960. 
Subsequently the average scores have dropped somer^hat, >,al though there was some 
indication of a reversal upward in 1974.35 j^e family income informatioh would 
also have to be revised in the light of inflationary trends. But offsetting 
increases in family income are increases in costs.* In the fall of 1974 the College 
Scholarship Service sharply reduced the estimates of how much parents could be 
expected to contribute to their children's college education. For example, a family 
with adjusted income of $20,000 and tT70 children was expected to contribute $5,470 
in 1974-75, but only $3,990 in 1975-76.36 This latter figure is less than Doermann 
estimated for the same income when he developed his tables in the 1960s. 

If the fluctuations in SA^ scores have just about evened out^ Doermann* s 
distribution is probably as applicable in 1974-75 as it was in the 1960s. An^ if 
increases in family income have been balanced by increases in costs—and increased 
,costs may even have outstripped increased income, the distributions according tcf 
income used by Doermann in the 1960s may be useful enoughs in 1974-75 if one notejs 
^'expected contribution" rather than income alone. That is to say, it is probably 
appropriate to use the "expected 9ontribution" in Doermann' s table as a way of 
locating the potentiajl pool of studepts in terms of academic ability and financial 
ability in 1974-75. Thus, referring to Table 6, X7e may say that in 1974-75 there^ 
are 22,/)00 to 34,000 young men, graduates of high schools, who have SAT average 
scores of 600 and above and whose families could contribute approximately. $4^000 to 
college expenses. 37 _ ^ 
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. Note that the tafcTle provides' projections only far the distribution of 0%S* 
' male high school graduates. Doubling the figure allows a rough estimate of tft^ 
total number rffhigh school graduates within each of the cohorts. 'A compari^o^i of 
his projections for 1969-70^ with the information in the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1971 , suggests that as of that date his figures were fairly close. 38 
T^e Statistical Abstract indicated that 47.8 percent of the ^ to "19, year olds had 
completed four years of J^gh school and^that there were 6,9013,000 18 to 19 year olds 
in 1970. The^^rel^on of^these'two figures yields an. estimate of 3,298,700 high 
schpol"gradij^ates for that year, and this may bfe compared with a doubling of 
Doermann's figures, or 3,430,000„. There is a difference of approximately 131,000. 
'If one^^ere to make ad justments^for sex differences, and Inc.lndG f^Hghtly more, 
female gradua^jes, the. chances are Doermann!s figures and the rough estimate derived - 

froin thg Statistical Abstract woul3 be fairly close. 3.9 , 

' ^ ■ -V ' - • J~ ' - ' ' ' 

^ Doermann provire^ two sets of figure^^or each group defined by SAi' o^or^.q and / 

family ability to pay. Note on Table 6 that for men with SAT scores of 600 and 
above and whose families can provide at least $4,000 for college expenses, there are 
' 22,000 or 34,000 shown. The smaller figure is derived using a correlation coeff- 
icient of 0.4— •for which Doermann musters a fair amount of evidence, and the larger 
'figure is based on a correlation of 0.7 betwe,en income and SAT scpre-- which Doermann 
.considers eni;lj:^y too high.^0 each cell,' ^e numbers shown' indicate ^ 
estimat^e of the total male^hii5;h school graduates who meet or e^tceed the .conditions 
• specified . Hor coedyucational^schools, the numbers-^t^uld be doubled, • , ^ . . 



In usi^ng tables'such as Ih^/illustrated by Table 6, we'^must employ som6\j ^ 



i^u 

caution, e%^n as Doermann himself warns. The .correlations, while bas?d on some 
empiri/cal evidence, are by no means firmly established. Yet, these estimates-'shoiild . 
provide a/good beginning point for any institution's enrollment planning, for 
planning should ^^^gi^ with some realistic estimates of the actual pool of students 
available, that meet the institution's conditions. , . - '^ 
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When considering the pool available, one mast also take into account the 
proportion of students (jf a given academic ability and parental income who are 
already attending higher educational institutions. Thus, fdr a college locating jits 
potential enuring class among high school graduates of 600 average SAT whose 
parents can be expect/ed tp contribute at least $4,000 to college expenses, not oqly 
must it be noted that jthere are probably only 44,000 to 68,000 such men apd womer| 
available in 1974-75, but^ it must be recognized that most of these p^rson^^^ye 
traditionally been college attenders and for any given institution to increas6 its 
share of the pool witl be difficult, William Turnbull notes that by 1960 some 80 
/ percent of student^ in the top quarter of their high school class were going to 
college in contrast to 19 percent of those in the lower quarter And Patricia 
Cross points out that in the 1970s very few additional college students can be 
expected from among high school graduates '*who are high in both academic aptitude 
and socioeconomic status\**^? The moral is that colleges seeking students with high 
academic ability and high family income and who are not now drawing heavily from 
that group will face .fierce competition in breaking intp the circle. The pool 
simply is not going to increase in the years to come. 

Thus, for postsecondary Institutions responding to the more traditional^ clien- 
tele, the pool of available studdntjs is leveling off and will decrease numerically ' 
in the 1980s, If the proportion of 18 and 19 year olds entering college during the 
•year of their high school graduation continues to decline, as it appeared to be 

y . « ' 

doing in 1972, 1973 and 1974, the pool will decrease dramatically, and enrollments 
in such institutions cannot but decrease. On .the other hand, if such institutions 
are prepared and able to admit students of lower SAT scores and of lower socio- 
economic status (and greater financial need), the j>ool of available students will at 
' least remain fairly stable. What if such colleges look increasingly to the less 
traditional sources? Will their situations be d:{lfferent? We explore the implica- 
tions of turning to the "new student" and the ''nontradltlonal student" in the next ' 
section, 

ERIC ' ' ' • 



Expandiag the Coi^ege-Goitig Pool: The New Student? 

Howard Bowen of the Claremont Schools, among others, disagrees with the 
predictions of declining enrollments for American higher educational institutions. 
At the Spring 1974 meeting of the Association of Governing Boards he argued that 
most of the assumprions regarding future enrollments are based on unduly narrow 
viei^s of enrollment potentialities. Instead of using the more traditional 
structures as a basis, he called for considering enrollments in terms of "diversi- 
fied education with low fees and liberal student aid, offered a|: coitvenient times 

fi? AO * 

and places and catering to many different classes and backgrounds ."^"^ He also 
pointed to the increase in numbers of persons beyond the t3rpical college age as a 
factor in potentially larger enrollments in the futur.e. And he suggested that 
training needs could expand if more professional health services were provided, for 
the population, if early childhood education were expanded and if greater provisions 
were made for art museums, S3nnphonies, operas and theaters* He condemned as 
fallacious the assumption "that the number of jobs that require college training are 
relatively few.#*that the jobs available for college-educated people should be 
congruent with their educational background, (and) that the economy needs many 
people to do menial task^ and that these people should not be over educated."^^ In 
opposition he argued that education is not simply designed to prepare people for 
specific and limited occupations but that rather "it is intended to produce people 
.of vision and sensitivity who will be motivated to direct technology into huilfenly 
constructed channels." 

President Bowen is pointing to new markets and to a broader constituency than 
higher education has heretofore served. How and to what extent the bulk of highef 
institutions will approach and develop new "markets" remains to be seen. The 
"noncollegiate sector," the "other postsecondary schools" and "other leairning . 
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opportunities" to which the National Commission on the Financings of Postsecondary 



Education refers already serve nearly two million persons. Will 



these agencies be 



doing what Bowen calls upon the collegiate structure to under talc 2, 

Whether they are motivated by the desite to maintain enrollments or to serve a 
constituency hitherto unserved or only partially served at least some American 
higher educational institutions are beginning to respond to the urging of study 
commissions and an increasing number of writers that more attention be given to 
other clienteles. These potential sources of new students appear to fall into two 
categories: (a) those persons xd.thin the traditional age ranges (18 to 21 or 18 to 
24) who for reasons of scores on aptitude tests or class standing were not con- 
sidered admissable, and (b) those persons classified as older adults whether capable 
of attending full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus. Patricia Cross in 
articles and monographs has provided as comprehensive an overview as any person on 
the first group, and the Commission on Non-Traditional Study has pleaded the case 
of the older, adult 

Among many study groups, the Carnegie Commission in its final report called 

for Aore of an open-access system of education in the United States and for 

adjusting programs' to students from a wider variety of backgrounds. 

We have suggested special admissions provisions for disadvantaged 
students where their ability and the special assistance of the 
college will make possible their meeting, in full, the academic 
standards of the college within a reasonable period of time, and 
certainly by graduation. .Colleges sjKrald also make provision for 
the cultural interests of more of the members of their increasingly 
varied student populations .^7 

The Commission also calls for adequate financing of student costs where students 

♦ 

and families cannot meet the demands from available resources. An earlier report 
of the Commission called for continued efforts to increase the number of minority 
and low- income student s.^^ And while reference could be made to other reports and 
writ|.ngs echoing the same concerns, the point is clearly enough stated by the 
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Carnegie Conaaission that the less able (so defined by performance on standard 
aptitude tests), minorities and those of lor^er income constitute a potential source 
of new students. 

Low-achi ever s ♦ ^^Pa tricia Cross refers to this segment of the college-age 
population as the '*New Student." Drawing from four major studies of this group, 
she provides a highly useful profile of it 'as a potential addition to the college- 
going ranks. The evidence is clear that when lor^. levels of academic ability, 
aptitude and achievement are combined with low socioeconomic status, the chances of 
a person entering college are vastly lowered. For example, only 9 percent of the 
males in the lowest quarter of both ability and socioeconomic status in the 1961 
TA.LENT sample entered college, while 90 percent in the upper quarter on both 

AO 

characteristics enrolled in college in the fall following graduation. It is 
equally clear, as has already been noted, that very f6w additional college students 
can be expected in the 1970s and beyond from among the high ability and' high income 
students— most of then?, already enroll; the increase, if any, tizill be from the lov7 
ability, low income group. 

What happens when the New Student fs admitted to college? One of the first 
and obvious consequences is that if the New Student is from the low-income segment, 
whatever the ability level, significantly larger amounts of student aid will be 
required. Some smaller a^d private colleges, with student aid budgets already 
strkined, will be unable to fund increased enrollments from this segment. Patricia 
Cross in Beyond the Open Door does not examine the financiajT aid issue but goes on 
to deal with the other aspect, the consequences of admitting students of lesser 
ability, as ability is measured by traditional aptitude tests. 

How are potential college. students who do meet conventional admissions require- 
ments to be cha;racterized? The following profile is offered by Patricia Cross: 
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Most of the New Students. , .are Caucasians whose fathers work 

at blue-collar jobs. A substantial number, however, are members 

of minor|.ty ethnic groups. Most of the parents have never 

attended college, and the expectation of college is new to the 

family. The New Students themselves have not been especially 

successful at their high school studies. Wierea^ traditional 

college students (upper third) have made A's and B's in high 

school, New Students have made mostly Traditional students ^ 

are attracted primarily to four-year colleges and universities, 

whereas Ne^^ Students plan to enter public community colleges or 

vocational schools. ^ ^ - ' , 

Fundamentally, these N^ Students to higher education are swept 
into college by the rising educational aspirations of the 
citizenry. For the majority, 'the motivation for college does 
^ not arise/from anticipation .of interest in learning the things 
they will be learning in college but from the recognition that 
education is the way to a better job and^ a better life than that 
of their parents. 50 

She notes further that while the majority of the New Students come from financially 

and educationally impoverished homes, more than a quarter come from families in 

which fathers have attended college; these persons have not done well in schdol and 

the sense of failure for them is as intense as for their financially disadvantaged 

peers. And in analyzing the lav; achievers in terms of the Atkinson^Feather fear- 

of-failure theory. Cross points up the need for more than the typical remedial or 

compensatory programs. 

For those students who do apply and a^e accepted, the college 
should be prepared to allocate adequate resources to provide 
the necessary instructional and counseling support vhile the 
fea*-of-failure pattern is replaced with a more positive self- 
confident approach ^to learning. ^ - 

* * f ' ' . 

Those colleges admitting such students will have to be prepared to ^provide "a new 

perception of the learning process." 

The New Students are not as interested in the strictly aca/3emic pursuits as is 

the case for the 'rtore traditional college-going person. And, "this lack of 

f ' 
interest, accompanied as it is by a lack^of practice and familiarity with academic 

subject matter, is, most assuredly a handicap) to New Students in School."-'^ I'tore- 

over, the New Students, according to Cross, are more uncomfoj^table in the 
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. traditional academic setting than are the students for vhom the present academic 
environment is designed»53 Uei7 Students are more pragmatic in their vocational 
aspirations. 54 short, the college that admits the New Student and that* honestly 
does so with the intent that the New Student have at least a fighting chance for 
success, is faced with a challenge to reexamine all aspects of its educational 

^ environment. Admitting such students to the more traditional programs is almost to 

guarantee exceedingly high attrition—as has "been the experience for many institu- 

tions that have not been prepared to' take new approaches that go, beyond remedial 

programs • . ' . 

A^s Patricia Cross no.tes, while membership) in a minority group is frequently 

accompanied by low income,^ low spcioeco^mic and low test scores and thus places 

many from ethnic minorities among the New Students, the problems of ethnic minorities 

are^even more complex. ^ v ' \ 

For the next several decades, higher education VTill be held 
accountable for devising the methods that can assist in 
eradicating the educational disadvantages of minority youth 
born in a ma^jority culture. 55 

That some progress is being made is revealed in statistics complied by the Depart- 

ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and released In late 1974. The data are for 

. 1^72 and indicate the highest enrollments of ethnic minorities to date. In 29 
states the proportion of undergraduates from minority groups approached or exceeded 

. the proportion of those minorities in the state's resident population. 56 ether 
reports suggest, however, that the trend toward increased enrollments of minorities 
r^ay have peaked in 1972. And speakers at a Fall, 1974 meeting of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Services suggested the future involvement of 
minorities iriay be in jeopardy. 57 ^ 
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Older adults >'»«'Hhat of the other portions of the potential sources of new 
students, the older adults? The Chronicle story on the report of the Commission on 
Non-Traditional Study highlighted the Commission's recommendatiou that there be a 
substantial broadening of opportunities in 'T)asic, continuing, and recurrent 
education" for adults 13 to 60 years old with the headline, "Colleges are not Meeting 
Needs of Adults, Panel on Non-Traditional Study Finds ."^^ As the reporter assessed 
the report, the major theme was that "colleges should shift their emphasis from 
degree-granting to providing service to learners-- 'clarifying the need to counter.*, 
a degree-earning obsession.'" When queried as to what they ^oxxld like to study, 
some 78 percent of the adults in a Commission- sponsored study of over 2,000 
representative persons indicated vocational subjects, and 43 percent of the sample 
ranked such study as **first choice." Almost 63 percent wanted to study something 
related to hobbies and recreation, and over 13 percent ranked this firsts General 
education, the more traditional academic studies, ranlced third among "first choices", 
with 12.6 percent so ranking it; less than half of the total sample (47.9 petcent), 
however, indicated that they were interested in these t&ore traditional areas. 

The Commission on Non-Traditional Study was created in 1971 and issued its 
final report in 1973. Noting the increased emphasis in interdisciplinary opportun- 
ities, the grov;ing acceptance of interrupted study, the need for altered patterns of 
residence and the increased concern for closer articulation between early an^i higher 
education, the Commission found many signs that more flexibility is beinjg introduced 
,into existing programs. ^0 Nonetheless, the Commission came out forcibly for the 
development of more adult-oriented programs. ' i 

The Commission strongly urges college and university policy- , 

makers and administrators .to cooperate in— and, if necessary, 

provide the leadership for— coordinated planning among all 

educational institutions for... adult education. The Commission 

also urges them t6 accept adult education as integral to the 

work of their institutions rather than, offering it only if it pays 

for Itself or helps support other activities. 61 * is* 
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The Commifision study of over 2,000 representative persons, referred to earlier, 
revealed that nearly 31 percent h^d in the 12 months up to the tiime of .the study 
reccbs^d some kind of instruction (evening classes, extension courses, correspondence 
courses, on-the-job training, private lessons, independent studyj TV courses, or 
"anything like that'')» Roughly half pf the sample could be charapterized as '^would- 



be learners" in that, while not having^ engaged in a learning activity of the type 

• V 1 

just listed, they indicated a desire to undertake further study. The Commission 



infers that the adult "learners" and "would-be learners" constitutb in the general 
population a potential of 79.8 million people who report an interest in more ^ ' 
education; the actual "learners" represent 32.1 million engaged in Lome form of 
education#^2 \ 1 

Such evidence WQuld seem to bolster Howard Bowen's optimism fol continued 
gro^Tth in the higher educational enterprise. ^3 yjote, however, less phan half of the 
Commission sample indicated interest in the i^ore traditional subject ^matters of the 
academy, and the Commission itself throughout the report calls for new approaches to 
education for adults. Most of the Commission* f "learners" were enrolled in other 
than traditional programs and in other than traditional colleges and Universities. 
Still, continuing education campus-associated activities apparently enroll almost as 
many persons as "regular" programs* In 1967-68 it was estimated that colleges and 
universities enrolled 5,643,958 persons in nwicredlt activities; the "Regular" 
enrollment in the fall of 1967 was just under 7,000,000.^4 

In a more detailed analysis of the study of the adult "learner" and 'Vould-be 
learner" undertaken by the Commission on Non-Traditional Study, Carp, Peterson and 
Roelfs show rather conclusively that adults are not interested i(n learnilng for its 
own sake and that they demand the kind of knowledge that can be immediacely 
applied. 65 some 82 percent of the sample Included persons of age 25, or above. 
Among the "would-be learners" only X3 percent placed general education J including 
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"basic edudation" first aiaong choices for 'additional education. Vocational subjectj 
ranked first for 43 percent of the group. Among the "learners" only 16 percent were 
enrolled in college level or g^a'au^te level courses, and only 8 percent were taking 
courses in four-year colleges and universities or graduate schools. The largest 
group, 17 percent, were studying at home. The next largest group, 13 percent, w^re 
studying ^t the place of employment. Only 11, percent of the "would-be learners" 
indicated four-year colleges and universities or graduate schools as d preferred 
place of learning. And only 17 percent of the "would-be learners" indicated a desire 

c 

for college degrees. Some 73 percent apparently would be satisfied with no formal 
credit or some kind of certificate. 

The data from the Comnission study strongly suggest that the traditional degree- 
credit programs are going to attract^ only a small proportion of the potential adal 
market. VJhile special degree programs for adults have been underway for some 20 >i. 
years, hardly more than a dozen established programs have had any measure of 
"experience. 66 Another survey undertaken on behalf of the Commission found that 
among 1,185. representative higher institutions jjnly 5 percent admitted most adults 
into special part-time programs, and the "overwhelming majority of colleges and 
universities expect their adult students to enroll in regular programs along with 
younger students. "67 a study completed, in mid-1974 by the American Council on 
Education reported that part-time students are a "majority group that suffers massive 
and pervasive economic discrimination at the hands of educators and policy-makers."". 
Among other observations made,*' the report notes that colleges tend to consider part- 
time students "less serious than full-time students." Even more significant, we 
think^. is the observation that university officials were of the opinion that "failure 
to pursue and complete a degree program Is Iflrgely frivolous and wasteful of academic 
resources. ..68 . . 
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An Expanding Pool ^->'fWe turn from these reports on the New Students and 'H?ould- 
be learners" aoiong adults ^rf.th mixed reactions.' The cotnnis^ions and their inter- 
preters point to a vast new clientele. Institutional response seems enthusiastic, 
untiL we recognize the vast changes in attitudes an^ programmi.ng that will be 
required if colleges are indeed going to tap these new sources. Are American 
colleges and universities going to respond in such terms? \Je wonder. 

The Twenty-Ninth National^ Conference on Higher Educaticm, sponsored by the 
American Association for Higher Education had as its theme lifelong Learners— A 
New Clientele for Higher Education." ^The editor sets the tksk succinctly when he 



notes that the speakers at the conference set forth a new rj^le for American higher 

education and several suggested that colleges and'iiniversities are prepared to make 

necessary changes, they can "pass from the dog days into a nex7 era," and: 

To restore flagging faith and flagging markets, these institutions 
will have to become inviting and useful to many persons formerly 
screened Qut or ignored: older vleamers, part-time learners, 
off-campus learners. These aptiv5" adults have little time or 
. inclination to adjust to the upper-middle-class youth ghetto we 
know as the modern university. ^9 

We repeat. Are^ American colleges and universities going to respond in such terms? 
We wonder. 

Private Higher Education 

How does private higher education .fit into these d^elopments? What are the 
prospects for the next few decades for private, and in particular for private 
undergraduate and chiirch-related institutions? Documentation of the decline in the 
proportion of total enrollment going to private colleges and universities Is provided 
. in a number of references.' Below is displayed a talkie from one source. 
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ENEOLLMEKTS IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1950 TO 1972 
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ISonr^e?- Ronald B. Thompson, "Changing Enrollment Trends in Higher Education," 
N orth Central Association Quarterly . 47 '(Spring 1973), p. 3^5 J 

Figures from the annual reports of the Department of Kealtj/, Educatior^ and 

Welfare will vary for given years depending on whether* total resident and 

J , 

extension enrollment, degree-credit enrollment, or some variation is used, 
Ronald Thompson's review of public^d private enrollment uses the fall resident 
and extension enrollment and is as tseful as any such summary. From Table 7 
it is clear that private higher educational institutions since 1950. with a 
brief resurgence in 1951, have declined steadily in the proportion of students 
enrolled. In 1972, according to Thompson's tabulation, private institutions 
enrolled only 23.5 percent of the total collegiate enrollment for that year. 
While enrollments have increased from 1950 to 1970, the rate of increase has 
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been nw|ch slower than for public institutions • And there have Wen been years in 
which the private colleges as a group have sho^«i numerical decreases; note in Table 
7 the difference bet^^een 1968 and 1967; between 1970 and 1969 and between 1972 and 
1971. 

In another publication shovTing projections for 1970*1987 Thompson indicates a 

» 

continuing decline in the future in the proportion enrolling in private colleges. 
Using as a ba||p,the trends of 1950 to 1969, he predicts that private colleges will 
have only 18.1^ percent of the total enrollment in 1987, and numerically barely 6,000 
more than were enrblled in 1972, Using another set of trends, those of 1960 to 1969, 
he credits private higher education with only 14,2 percent of the enrollment in 1987, 
and numerically some SOQCOO less than in 1972.^^ 

While more refined breakdowns are not regularly available in the data reported 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the annual Digest of Educational 
Statistics has reported enrollments for Protestant colleges for three different 
years, 1965, 1967 and 1970.^^ The figures are given below: 
I 1970 > 478,604 

1967 482,211 

1965 454,637 

It is clear that the Protestant colleges as a group enroll but a small portion of 

I 

the total enrollment in higher education in the United States. What is of concern, 

/ . ^ ' ' *' ^ 

however, is what appears to be a deciT^asfe in enrollments in these colleges between 

. 1967 and 1970* ^ j *\ \ 

Bet\7een 1972 and 1973 private higher education as a whole increased by 40,978 

students, d growth of 1,9 percent. Private four-year colleges other than university 

colleges increased from 1,351,256 to 1,386,953, a gain of 35,697 and a somewhat 

better 2.6 percent increase. All of higher education combined, however, registered 

an increase of 4.3 percent. Particularly telling for the four-year private colleges 

was a virtually stable ( decrease of 62 students) entering class.^^ 
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Bett^een 1973 and 1974 private higher edufiation registered a gain of 67,211 

students, or an increase of slightly over 3.0 percent, som^^hat better than in 1972 

to 1973. Private four-year colleges other than university dollieges increased from 

1,386,953 to 1,430,883, a gain of 43,930, or approximately 3.2\percent. Fir^ time 

students increased by 1.1 percent in these four-year college*; AIT. of higher 

education combined increased by 5.5 percent between 1973 and 1974* Private higher 

education continued to decline in proportion to the total, however, in that private 

institutions enrolled 23.4 percent of the total in 1972 and only 22.3 percent in 
1974^74 / * 

Further Comments > 

Uncertainties regarding enrollments in higher educatJ.on and recent doxmward 
revisions are not peculiar to the United States. tl^^!!f^Bp^r\ 1974 the Department 
for Education and Science in Britain announced a new pla*iing fiftji;^ of 640,000 
students in universities, colleges and polytechnics by »81. This is to be compared 
with an unofficial projection of 825,000 made in 1970 and^50,000 indicated in a 
Government White Paper in 1972. Brian liacArthur gives a brief overview of the 
situation in the Chronicle of Higher Education in October, 1974 and subsequently 
comments at length after the Government announcement; the fuller comments are in the 
London Times Higher Education Supplement . ^ 

The major study in post-war Britain of higher education was that undertaken by 
the Robbins Committee and issued in 1963. Officially designated Higher Education ; 
Report of the Committee Appointed by th e Prime Minister under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Robbins (1961**63X the Robbins Report, as it is popularly called, suggested very 
significant increases in enrollments. In 1963 there were 216r^00 places in higher 
education; Robbins called for a minimum of nearly 560,000 places in higher education 
in all forms and 346,000 in the universities alone by 1980-81,^^ Among the many • 
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recommendations in the report was one for the establishment of six ne^7 universities. 
By 1966-67 the actual enrollments had begun to outstrip the projections, and the 
targets were revised. The Education Planning Paper of 1970 .suggested an unofficial 
target of 825,000. The White Paper of December, 1972 was more conservative, and in 
its judgment the student demand could be met through the provision of a total of 
750,000 places by 1981. Nov;, the proposal is for 640,000 places, down 110,000 from 
1972 and 185,000 from 1970. 

In analyzing the announcement, MscArthur notes that evea with the revised 
figures enrollments will surpass the minima set by Robbins*, and the projections still 
allm^ for an increased percentage of the 18 to 20 'year age group attending,-, from 14 
percent in 1974-75 to 17 percent in 1980-81. Among the reasons for the doK-mmrd 
reyision ar^ the 25 percent decrease in births since, 1964 and decrease in percentage 
of persons with A-level passes entering degree courses, dorm from 87 percent in 1967 , 
to about 80 percent in 1973. In addition, the standard of living of students has 
dropped and starting salaifies for university graduates have dropped. The director . 
of statistics for the Department of Education and Sciences observed: 

...after 1983 the number of 18 year olds xrt.ll decline for at 
least a decade, slowly at first to 1989 and then steeply to at 
least 1993 minoring the fall of 25^per cent that has Already 
occurred in births since 1964. IThat happens to student numbers ^ 
in higher education after 1993 depends on x^hat happens to births 
next" year and in the years After that.^^ 

The current experienckin Britain with enrollments * in higher education, while xdLthin 
a different structure, is not unlike that in the United States. 

Planning in Canada seems to be fairly close to the target. The niunber of full- 
time students in courses comparable to the baccalaureate sequence in the United 
states nearly quadrupled in the decade-and-a-half between 1951-52 and 1967-68. In 
1^67-'i8 it was anticipated tl^t undergraduate and graduate enrollments would reach 
539,000 by 1975-76. ''^ a report issued In December, 1974, shows an estimated enroll-v 
ment of 513,B99 in 1974-75 and a projected enrollment for 1975-76 of 530^670. ''9' 
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The proportion of the 18* to 24 year age group enrolled colleges and 
universities increased from 4.2 percent in 1951-52 to 10,1 percent in 1965-66; it 
was predicted that the rate would reach 20^7 percent in 1975-76.2° This latter 
figure may be somewhat optimiAib* To use Ontario as an exaiiq>le, the fate had 
increased tp 13.6 percent in 1970-71 from §.0 percent in that province in 1965-66 • 
The Econocic Council of Canada was in 1970 projecting a rate of 18.9 percent for 
Ontario ih 1975-76.®^ But* Canadian projections calf^'for continuing growth in 
enrollments and actual lack of spaces to meet . d jp^j^^. pntario studies also 
emphasize the grovrtih in interest in continuing and recurrent education, noting, 
"We are clearly moving in the direction of lifelong education in the post-industrial 
society, and institutions of higher edutiatioti will less'And less b' iominated by a 



narrow age^ group as the decade progresses. 
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